
THE HIAWATHA INDIAN POLICY. 


The details would have led to Unbeing 
recognized— and it might have been 
painful. But there is no one now liv- 
ing to whom it would matter you 
know.” he added turning to his sister, 
"her husband is dead too.” 

Lady Der.hoime shook her head. 

“No,” she said, ”1 did not hear.” 

“Yes,” said her brother, “1 saw his 
death in the papers hist year. Hehnd 
married again. I believe. There is not 
now. therefore, any reason why I 
should not tell the story, if it will in- 
terest you, "he went on. turning to the 
the others. "And there is not very 
much to tell. Not worth making such 
a preamble about. It was— let mesee 
— yes, it must bo nearly fifteen years 
ago." 

• Wait a moment. I nch- Paul.’' said 
Nina. -Yes, that' all right, Gladys. 
You and 1 will hold each other's 
hands, and pinch hard if we get very 
frightened.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Lloyd replied. 
"On the w hole I should prefer for you 

not tn Itrtlil ini' hand " 


in. but there wus no one: the door I lie ansi 
had swung open of itself. For a | ld» pers 
moment I sat on. with only the vague j was str. 
thought passing through my mind. ‘1 I happen 

must 

"But suddenly I found 
fixing themselv 
thing had come within their 

their attent 
sort of way. 


that. spontaneously. religion becomes a 
d of our being. All the 


art and parcel 
orhl to-day is yearning after some- 
Men soo that the world, with 
- vanity and hollowness, can never 
ring pence to the soul, and they seek 
n obinln this peace by throwing them* 
l ives into all soils of religious ob- 
ervane.es, when all the while they 
nek tin- one thing needful. Christ 
esus. It is only when they learn 
lint it is a Savior that they need, and 
like the Lord Jesus as such, that they 
iml the pence which pnsselh all linden- 
hinding. Then to them old things 
.re passed away, and nil things be- 
onio new. — Lord Hmfatoek. 


Give the Indian tn th» urnir, 

Gigo the red man to the soldier, 

TLen shut :.ff his fire-water; 

Tell him that the barroom's nowhere; 
Tell him that ho must hoe potatoes, 
Put in wheat and hr a swineherd, 
Teach his maidens blitter-making, 

Pie construction, roller-skating; 

How to wear a new (all bonnet ; 

How to don the gorgeous sealskin; 
Tell him tin t if he'd a dude he. 

He must have a cane and mow some. 
Tell him that the daily papers 
He must read that he may know more- 
More about Ids wile's dear mother; 
More about politics, and so forth. 
Thus the Indian, thus the red man 
Khali become n noble pair hire. 

Louisville Courier- Journal. 


hut. it before 1 begin to write.’ 

my eyes 

•cs on ttie carpet; some- 
' •' ' range of 


vision, compellin. 
a mnchanicul 
was it? 

•‘•Smoke.’ was my first idea, fan 
there be anything on fire?’ But I 
di-missed the notion almost ns soon 
as it suggested itself. The something, 
faint and shadowy, that came slowly 
rippling itself in, as it were, beyond 
the dark wood oi the open door, was 
yet too material for 'smoke.' My 
licit idea was a curious one: 'It 
looks like soapy water.' i said to my- 
self; 'can one of the housemaids have 
been >« rubbing, and upset a pail on 
the stairs'/' For the stair to the next 
tloor almost faced the library door. 
Hut— no, I rubbed my eyes and look- 
ed again — the soapy water theory 
gave way. The wavy somet hing that 
kept gliding, rippling in gradually ns- 


iti sorrow 


UNCLE PAUL’S GHOST STORY 


:lit it mill I. ipiH-m - 1 «u 
line- tin* li lllli li i- tailgl 
•i tiling from nn life • an 


not to hold my hand.” 

‘•Bur I won't pinch you so ns to 
hurt.” said Nina, reassuringly; "and 
it isn’t as if we were in the dark." 

‘•Shall I turn down the lamps?" 
asked Mr. Snowdon. 

“No' no!” exclaimed his wife. 

•‘There really is nothing frightening 
— scarcely even 'creepy' — in my story 
at all.” said Mr. Murischal, half apolo- 
getically. “You make me feel like all 
imposter." 

‘•Oh, no, Fncle I’aul, don’t say that. 
It is all my fault for interrupting,” 
said Nina. "Now go on, please.' I 
have Gladys' hand, all the same," she 
added, sotto voice; "it's just as well 
to tie prepared." 

“Well, then," began Mr. Marischal 
once more, “it must be nearly fifteen 
years ago. And I bad not seen her 
for fully ten years before that again! 

I was not thinking of her in the least, 
in a sense I had realty forgotten her; 
she had quite gone out of my life — 
that has always struck me as a very 
curious point in tlio story,” he added 
parenthetically. 

“Won't you tell us who ‘she’ was, 
I'hcle Paul?” asked Nina, hall shyly. 

“Oh. yes. I was going to do so. I 
am not skilled in story telling, you 
see. She was, when I first knew her — 
at the only time, indeed, that I Knew 
her — a very sweet and attractive girl, 
named Maud Bertram. She was very 
pretty — more than pretty, for she had 
remarkably regular features — her pro- 
file was always admired — and a tall and 
graceful figure. And she was a bright 
and happy creature, too; that jier- 
liaps, was almost her greatest charm. 
You will wonder — I see the question 
hovering on your lips. Miss Lloyd, and 
on yours, too, Mrs. Snowdon — why. if 
1 admired and liked her so much, I did 
not go further. And I will tell you 
frankly that I did not because I dared 
not. I had then no prospect of being 
able to marry for years to come, and 
I was not very young. I was already 
thirty, and Maud was quite ten years 
younger. I was wise enough and old 
enough to realize the situation 
thoroughly, and to be on iny guard." 

“And Maud?" asked Mrs. Snowdon. 

“She was surrounded by admirers— 
it seemed to me then that it would 
have been insufferable conceit to have 
even asked myself if it could matter 
to her. It was only in the light of 
after events that the possibility of 


fill impression painlul because ol 
that terrible sadness in tin-sweet tare. 
Hut neither of us knew where she was. 
iv- scarcely remruib, red her married 
name' Ami so there was nothing to 
lie done exoent — what I did at 
once, in spite ol Herbert's rallying— | 
to mark down the day and linin' willi 
scrupulous exactness in my ili-iry. 

••Time passed. Iliad not fogotteu 
li.y strange experience, but of eoursi 
the impression of it let- -ened by de- 
grees, till it seemed more like a curious 
dream than anything more real, when 
one day 1 did bear of Poor Maud 
again. 'Poor' Maud I cannot help 
calling her. I heard of her indirectly* 
and probably but for the sadness ot 
her story I should never have beard it 
at all. It was a friend of her hus- 
band's family wiio lmd mentioned the 
circumstances in the bearing of a 
friend of mine. and one day something 
brought round the conversation of old 
times, and lie startled me by suddenly 
inquiling if I remembered Maud Ber- 
tram. 1 said, of gottrse I did. Did be 
know anything ot her/ And then ho 
told me. 

“She was dead— she had died some 
months ago after along an I trying 
illness, the rests! t of a terrible acci- 
dent. filie had caught tire one evening 
dressed for some grand enti rtainment. 
or other, and though her injuries did 
not seem likely to be fatal at the 
time, she had never recovered t tie 
, shock. 

| ■••She was so pretty.’ my friend 
said, 'and one of the saddest parts of 
i it was that I hear she was terribly 
disfigured, and she took this most 
j sadly to heart. The right side of her 
lace was utterly ruined, and the sight 
of the right eye lost, though, strange 


It is tiie knv. . oln].l I. . Mildimo, 
Ami now. w ah la till uiis!,.ik< a, 

In | ml me- I l.iit liiil, • in _v turn- 
\V lien any Joy i- taken. 

No mailer if Hie cnidiing Vow 

'I .n for Hie iiioiu. nl limrn me; 
► 1-11 luck of il walls l.ovc, I know, 
'Villi imine new gift in ernw n me, 

Hu. i Win i:i i. it Wu. 


for, only you never see the person 
who saw or heard or felt the ghost, j 
It is always somebody's sister or , 
cousin or Iriend’s friend,” objected 
young Mrs. Snowdon, another of the 
guests at the Quarries. 

“I don’t know that that is quite a 
reasonable ground for discrediting 
them en masse," said her husband. 
“It is natural enough, indeed inevit- 
able. that the principal or principals 
in such cases should be much more 
rarely come across than the stories 
themselves. A hundred people can re- 
peat the story, blit the author, or 
rather hero, oi it can’t be in a hun- 
dred places at once. You don’t dis- 
believe in any other statement or 
narrative merely because you have 
never seen the prime mover in it?” 

‘■nut I didn't say I discredited them 
on that account,” said Mrs. Snowdon. 
“You take up 'so, Archie. I'm not 
logical and reasonable— I don't pre- 


I'iihit Without Xnl«c». 

As a rule the lai-t work is done when 
there is least noise. \Yo are told that 
win n a macli ino goes noiselessly it. 
means that the friction is reduced to 
the smallest possible quantity, and 
that the force is not wasted on the 
process, but conies nut iii accom- 
plished work. At the building of 
Babel there was far more noise than 
ill the building of the Temple, hut the 
Temple was the more siieeessful work. 
There is a great noise in a thunder 
storm: but il is the silent sunlight 
that will a I length make the winter 
gather up his garments and leave tin- 
world to the wildlife, the llowers and 
the fragrance of spring. The sluillow 
stream rattles along in its course, but 
when it is met and drowned by the 
majectic tide rolling in from the sea 
there is sileive in the hills. In the 
great tide there is power of more than 
a hundred babbling rivulets, yet Its 
coming is almost as quiet as the celes- 


Ylrtov Illicit on lminortutily. 

I feel in myself tile future life. X 
um like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down. The new shoots 
are stronger and livelier than ever. I 
um rising. I know, towards the sky. 
The earth gives me its - generous sap 
but heaven lights mo with the reflec- 
tions of unknown worlds. You say the 
soul is nothing but the resultant of 
bodily iiowers. Why, then, is my soul 
the more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to full? Winter is on 
I my head, but eternal spring is in my 
heart 


if wo wish to convince and constrain 
others around us. A cold religion 
can never commend itself. A man 
must bo on fire himself to kindle 
others. The dead child received life 
because there was life in tho prophet 
to give. A man dead in sins will 
never be quickened by another who is 
as nearly dead us himself. But any- 
thing like enthusiasm is catching. 


- I V i „ Z, XZr * $ i , . „ a Nehemiah carrying a trowel in one iw. ... WU. 

mind 1 have never made any doubt hand for the w “ 11 and a 8Word iu thc Industry is commended to as by all 

that it was at or about, probably a * ther for lhe «“«"*• 80l ' l8 1 ,,f . examples .deserving our regard 

short time afier, the accident that a,,d imitation. All nature is a copy 

she came to me. It seemed a kind ol An R«iriiiqiiake-Prnnf Church. thereof, und the whole world a glass 

appeal for sympathy — and a farewell There is now in process of construo- wherein wo muy behold this duty rep- 

also poor child." tlon in Manillu. Philippine Islands, an resented to us. Even beings void of 

They all sat silent for some little earthquake-proof church, a dcscrip- reason, of sense, of life itself, suggest 
time, and then Mr. Marischal got up tlon of which will undoubtedly be of to us resemblances of industry; being 
and went off to his own quarters, say- interest to the manufacturers of archi- set in continual action to effect reason- 
ing something vaguely about seeing il tectural iron in America who able purposes conducing to the pres- 
...«rL te r 8 h “« on f’. * .. • - may desire to extend tlioir trade ervation of their own beings, or to the 

i * j tOU ..t 8 r t ?„ r 7; , i to that part of the world. The numer- furtherance of tho common good. And 

a'll? it has been more painful than he ous catholic churches and cathedrals shall wo alone be idle while all things 
realized tor Mr. Marischal to tell it. of Manila have heretofore been con- aro so busy? Shall wo keep our hands 
Did you know anything ol Maud’s structed of stone and wood, and hnvo in our bosoms, or stretch ourselves on 
husband, dear Lady Denhoime? Was suffered greatly from earthquakes, beds of laziness, while all the world is 

he kind to her? Was she happy?" Therefore, in tho building of ediEces hurd at work in pursuing tho designs 

"We never heard much about lift of this character the main object has of its creation? — Harrow. 
married lifd," tier hostess replied, been to secure solidity In tho walls ■ ■ 

“But 1 have no reason to think sh» rather than attractiveness in external ft-arti for the Hi|h« A 

was unhappy. Her husband married appearance, and hence the churches • -Never quit certainty for hope" I» 
death but that Ja™ nothing.”" * re m " c h plainer than they would be lv good provisional axiom, but. had it 

.‘N'-bo " uld N'iii* “All the same were the people notin a state of con- been strictly and invariably acted upon, 
mamma. T am sure she really did love tinual a PP«-ehen»ion that their places commerce would still have been in Its 
I’ncle Paul very much-much more of worship may be shaken down in an infancy, and tho history of discovery, 
than he had any idea of. Poor instant. How to construct a church invention, and progress still to begin. 
Maud!” . „ , ‘hat would defy the most vigorous All the great enterprises, whether in 

“And he has never married,” added (erremolo lias been a vexing problem, commerce or invention, have been be- 
Glady8 :, , , _ , . .... apparently unsolvable, until the chief gun and carried on in direct violation 

“No, said Lady Denhoime; bu. engineer of public works of Manila Q f this maxim. 

there haw been many practical dim- conceived the idea of making an edifice 

cullies in the way of nw doing so. He entipuly of wroU ght and cast iron. Th- Bibu. 

and now thathata “or” leisure he ^ haien^fwa subtrranZ Th ° B ‘ b, ° Wh ‘ Ch J ° hn BrOWD U 
feels himselt too old to torm new ties." V? ** shaken apai t by a subterranean prlBOn before his execution he present- 
“But.” persisted Nina, “if he had disturbance than a solid block cf stone. ed to j. F . Blessing. Esq., of Charles- 
had any idea at the time that Maud f h® result of his ingenuity U the iron town. Va. In it he wrote: “There la 
cared for him so?" chursh of ban Sebastian, which is now no commentary in the world so good 


i iroacli more nearly to the phantom. 

was not in the least frightened. I 
knew it was a phantom, out 1 felt, 
paralyzed, and as if I myself had 
somehow got outside of ordinary con- 
ditions. And there I sat staring at 
Maud, and there she stood, gazing 


front-door bell ring. It seemed to 
waken me. I started up and glanced 
round, half expecting that I should 
find the vision dispelled. But no; she 1 
was still there, ana I sank back into 
my seat just as I heard my brother 
coming quickly up stairs. He cams 
towards the library, and, seeing the 
door wide open, walked in; and I, still 
gazing, saw his figure pass through 
that of the woman in the doorway as 
you may walk through a wreath of 
mist or smoke, only — don't misunder- 
stand me— the figure of Maud till that 
moment had had nothing unsubstan- 
tial about it. She had looked to me, 
as she stood there, literally and ex- 
actly like a living woman; the shade 
j of her dress, the color of her hair, the , 
; few ornaments she wore, all were an 
defined and clear as yours, Nina, at 
, the piesent moment, and re- 
; mained so, or perhaps became 
so again as soon as my brother 
was well within the room. He came 
forward, addressing me by name, but 
I answered hint in a whisper, begging 
him to be silent and to Bit down on 
the seat opposite to me for a moment 
or two. He did so, though he was 
taken aback by my strange manner, 
for 1 still kept my eyes fixed on the 
1 door. I had a queer consciousness 
i that if I looked away it would fade, 
and I wanted to keep cool and see 
what would happen. I asked Herbert 
in a low voice if lie saw nothing, but 
though ho mechanically folio wed the 
direction ol n»y eyes, lie shook his 
head in bewilderment. And for a 
I moment or two he remained thus. 

' Then I began to notice that the figure 
I was growing less clear, as if it were re- 
I ceding, yet without growing smaller 
I to the sight; it grew fainter and va:uer, 
the colors grew hazy. I rubbed my 
: eyes once or twice with a half idea 
that my long watching was making 
them misty, but it was not 
so. My eyes were not at fault 
— slowly but surely Maud Ber- 
tram. or her ghost, melted away, 
till all trace of her had gone. I saw 
the familiar pattern of the carpet 
where she had stood and the ob- 
jects of the room that had been hid- 
den by her draperies— all again in the 
most commonplace way, but she was 
gone, quite gone. 

“Then Herbert, seeing ms relax my 
intense gaze, began to question me. I 
, told him exactly what I have told you. 


The design Is original, with two tall 
steeples at the front end and a number 
of shorter spires over each abutment. 
When finished it will be painted in 
imitation ot stone, and will present an 
external appearance similiar to that of 
many of the beautiful stone cathedrals 
of Europe and America. Inside the 
church is 162 feet long by 70 wide; 
the height to the tops of the arches is 
53 feet, and to the spring of the same, 
34 feet; the nave is a span of 30 feet 
and there are two side aisles. There 
are two towers over the principal | 
facade 19 feet square and 170 feet 
high from the ground to the top of the 
mid-vane. Over the transept there Is 
a tower 32 feet square and 114 feet 
from the p 
which sui- 
is lighted 
windows. wu.d 
painted panes 
subjects. 


Don't Bo BalfUh 

No individual can attahi to trua 
manliness or womanliness without lov- 
ing and laboring for others. The good 
of each is bound up in the good of all, 
and no one can live to himself alone. 
The effort to do so results only in a 
feebler, poorer, weaker self. 


md to the top of tho cross leea monUn*- It will ue a tixwmar 
• •mts .it. The building added to the five fixed atars la CnfcH- 
a double row of gothic OP®** w »‘ile It remains in sight 

•h will be filled with 

i representing sacred Calm. 

It is a great thing to be kept aal* 

when the storm rages; to have pawn* 

(Thai u K-iifion? within when everything is perturbed 

Many people have an entirely mio- without. Such a state af mlai eaMOl 
Won opinion about religion. Reltg- be bought with money nor Is U tutili- 
n is not, as so many think, the means ®d throug h circumstance*. 

Y which men are to reach God. but it . u . 

the result of becoming the children *•"" ~ 

I God. No man can be benefited by . . . _ . 

lero religion, for It is God’s Holy Wheat may drop le jwto* tat asarwrrm 

pirlt alone that can purity us and _ TTZmA This rtrtrrt tMIY 

take us like the Lord, and It Is then All the yesr reua* T “* 


the room till he or she bad got be- 
yond the door itself. I glanced up, 
half suspecting to sea some one come 


